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The Origins of the Enneagram 

The Enneagram is a personality framework of 
nine fundamental personality archetypes and 
their interrelationships. 



It integrates spiritual wisdom from various 
ancient spiritual traditions such as Christianity, 


Buddhism, the Sufi sect of Islam, and Cabbalism 
with concepts of modem psychology (Riso and 
Hudson 1999). Although its exact origins are 
somewhat vague, scholars conjecture that its 
roots likely come from as early as the fourth 
century from early monasticism with the Desert 
Fathers (Rohr and Ebert 2001). Three key indi¬ 
viduals in the twentieth century were responsible 
for bringing it into the West in its culturally intel¬ 
ligible form - G. I. Gurdjieff in Russia and Europe 
in the early 1900s, Oscar Ichazo in Chile in 
the 1960s, and Claudio Naranjo in Berkeley, 
California, after studying with Ichazo in 1970 
(Chestnut 2013). 

Gurdjieff traveled extensively in the Middle 
East, Asia, Egypt, and North Africa to learn 
about human nature from multiple secret societies 
and hennetic organizations that were political, 
mystical, religious, philosophical, and occultic 
in nature. His main contribution to the Enneagram 
in its modem form was his perspective that each 
personality type has a “chief feature,” also known 
as a “passion,” which is central to the operation of 
its personality (Chestnut 2013). He believed that 
humans hide their negative traits from themselves 
through an elaborate system of internal defense 
mechanisms that blind them to forces within their 
personality. As a result, a person cannot see who 
they really are since their perceptions have been 
distorted deeply from within (Palmer 1988). 

Ichazo referred to Aristotle and Neoplatonism 
as sources of his influence and was known to be 
formed by his studies in the far East, especially 
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from Afghanistan. The nine personality types 
that he transposed on the modem Enneagram 
symbol originated from ancient spiritual traditions 
that saw nine divine attributes as they were seen 
as reflected in human nature (Riso and Hudson 
1999). He taught the Enneagram of “fixations” 
which referred to a group of psychological traits 
in individuals resulting from some early injury 
to the psyche which resulted in a corresponding 
psychic compensation. These lopsided preoccu¬ 
pations end up being the points where one’s psy¬ 
che has been disproportionately predisposed 
or focused on based on a sense of lack. Over 
time, these fixations become mechanical, escape 
conscious awareness, and come to define a per¬ 
sonality type (Chestnut 2013). 

Naranjo, a Chilean psychiatrist, developed the 
Enneagram further by articulating it through 
existing psychological nomenclature and spiritual 
approaches to self-development. With his back¬ 
ground in psychoanalytic psychology, existential 
therapies, Karen Homey’s personality theory, 
Sufism, and Buddhist meditation, he used the 
Enneagram as a tool to integrate trends in Western 
psychology and Eastern spiritual practices to help 
people understand their patterns and habits for the 
purpose of transcending them (Chestnut 2013). 

Philosophical Presuppositions of the 
Enneagram 

According to its classical assumptions, the 
Enneagram sees each individual having an 
“Essence,” which is a spark of the divine inside 
of oneself Each Enneagram type is a reflection 
of one aspect of the personality of the divine 
(Kam 2018). This represents one’s “Essential 
Self’ which has largely been forgotten due to 
having one’s attention dominated by the devel¬ 
oped personality starting from childhood and 
well into adulthood. This loss of our Essence, 
which is also known as the “Tme Self,” leads to 
unconscious mental fixations and “passions,” 
the latter of which are unconscious themes of 
emotional suffering. Both end up unconsciously 
motivating the person. The Enneagram is a map to 


help humans remember the trath of their essential 
spiritual nature and how they have limited 
their perception of themselves (Riso and Hudson 
1999). As a result of losing connection with one’s 
Essential Self, each of the nine types has a Basic 
Fear that deeply drives them without their self- 
awareness. Driven by a type’s Basic Fear, the 
type’s unconscious defense mechanisms compen¬ 
sate for the hurts experienced in childhood. 
As these defenses become more structured, they 
cause a person to increasingly lose connection 
with their direct experience of themselves, 
namely, their Essence, as they increasingly focus 
on their acquired personality. The end result is that 
an individual is asleep to their deepest motivations 
and that their perceptions are distorted by their 
psychological defenses (Palmer 1988). This leads 
to a misguided drive to re-experience one’s orig¬ 
inal being of Essence through pursuing a self- 
deceptive substitution of it (Naranjo 1994). 

The central message of the Enneagram is 
to observe and reflect upon one’s experience 
through the development of an “inner witness” 
or “inner observer” to help one acquire greater 
self-knowledge (Chestnut 2013). This, in turn, 
will help create the possibility of a higher con¬ 
sciousness that transcends one’s automatic and 
self-limiting unconscious habits in thinking, 
feeling, and acting. By understanding the acqui¬ 
red personality through self-reflection, one has 
the potential to become transformed as one 
increasingly gets in touch with one’s unconscious 
wounds and its attempted compensations and, 
in turn, transcends them. 

In one’s Enneagram journey, the aim is not to 
rid oneself of one’s personality. It is to become 
less identified with it so that a deeper part of 
oneself, one’s Essential nature, can arise and 
transfonn the person (Riso and Hudson 1999). 
The more one notices the automatic reactions of 
one’s personality type, the more one can loosen 
one’s unconscious fixation and find freedom from 
one’s passion. One grows as one frees oneself 
from the self-limiting habits of thinking, feeling, 
and acting. The awareness is expanded and can 
then grow beyond the type’s preoccupations and 
instead embody a higher consciousness (Palmer 
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Enneagram, Table 1 Unconscious foci of attention, habitual thought patterns, and blind spots of the Enneagram types. 
(Arthur 2008; adapted from Palmer 1988; Palmer and Brown 1997) 


Enneagram type 

Core 

emotion 

Focus of attention 

Habitual thought 
pattern 

Blind spot 

One/ 

perfectionist 

Anger 

Error 

Resentment 

Shades of gray 

Two/giver 

Pride 

Other people’s needs 

Flattery 

Own needs 

Three/ 

perfonner 

Deceit 

Success 

Vanity 

Failure 

Four/romantic 

Envy 

What’s missing 

Melancholy 

What’s good in the 
present 

Five/observer 

Avarice 

Intrusion 

Detachment 

Present abundance 

Six/trooper 

Fear 

Flazard 

Doubt 

Actual power of authority 

Seven/epicure 

Gluttony 

Pleasant future 
possibilities 

Planning 

Actual limitations 

Eight/protector 

Lust 

Power 

Vengeance 

Impact on others 

Nine/mediator 

Sloth 

Other people’s agendas 

Self-forgetting 

Own agenda 


1988). As a result, the personality becomes a 
smaller part of a person’s total way of viewing 
themselves, and one’s Essence begins to manifest 
more fully. As this happens, one develops greater 
freedom, balance, and wholeness with one’s 
higher self (Chestnut 2013). There are conceptual 
relationships between the levels of consciousness 
in the growth of one’s Enneagram type and the 
empirically established levels of psychological 
development according to Jane Loevinger’s 
adult ego development model (Daniels 
etal. 2018). 

Outline of the Enneagram Framework 

“Enneagram” literally means “9-points” in Greek 
(“Ennea” - 9, “grammos” = points) (Palmer 
1988). The Enneagram consists of a symbolic 
diagram that is comprised of a circle where nine 
personality types are evenly placed around the 
circumference. Each type’s personality patterns 
can be heavily influenced by either one or two 
adjacent numbers which are called “wings.” This 
model has 3 centers of intelligence (mind, body, 
heart) as well as 27 “subtypes” (3 for each of the 
9 types where one can be predominantly moti¬ 
vated by an instinct of either self-preservation, 
social interaction, or sexual/one-on-one bonding). 


A main idea of the entire model is that each 
permutation of personality within the framework 
is based on patterns (Chestnut 2013). Each type 
has a perceptual filter which determines what one 
pays attention to and how one directs one’s 
energy. The nine types each have an underlying 
basic proposition or belief about what one needs 
for survival and satisfaction (Daniels and Price 
2000). There are a range of possibilities for each 
type’s level of functioning. One can have a lower 
level of functioning consisting of more fixated 
aspects of the type’s personality and ego that 
result in more constriction, rigidity, and automatic 
living, whereas higher aspects of the type’s 
expression emerge when the fixated aspects of 
the type can be more loosened, free, and trans¬ 
cended as one is more in touch with one’s Essen¬ 
tial nature (Chestnut 2013; Riso and Hudson 
1999) (Table 1). 

At the center of each type lies an underlying 
cognitive bias, a “fixation,” and a motivation 
driven by an unconscious feeling of lacking 
something, which is a “passion” that carries a 
misguided attitude that attempts to reconnect 
oneself with one’s Essential being (Naranjo 
1994). A type’s passion is sustained by that 
type’s distorted cognitive fixation and is based 
on an implicit view of what that type needs to 
survive and how one can attempt to meet that 
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Enneagram, Table 2 Fixations, passions, holy ideas, and virtues of the Enneagram types. (Adapted from Chestnut 
2013; Heuertz 2017; Palmer 1988) 


Enneagram type 

Fixation 

Passion 

Holy idea 

Virtue 

One 

Resentment 

Anger 

Holy perfection 

Serenity 

Two 

Flattery 

Pride 

Holy will 

Humility 

Three 

Vanity 

Deceit 

Holy hannony 

Authenticity 

Four 

Melancholy 

Envy 

Holy origin 

Equanimity 

Five 

Stinginess 

Avarice 

Holy transparency 

Nonattachment 

Six 

Cowardice 

Fear 

Holy strength 

Courage 

Seven 

Planning 

Gluttony 

Holy wisdom 

Sobriety 

Eight 

Vengeance 

Lust 

Holy truth 

Innocence 

Nine 

Indolence 

Sloth 

Holy love 

Action 


basic need which never seems to get fulfilled 
(Chestnut 2013). These both combine to form a 
diminished awareness and prevent one from 
experiencing the type’s original Essence 
connected to the divine. As a result of this “meta¬ 
physical illusion,” which is a false assumption 
with regard to its True and Essential Self, one 
develops a Basic Fear that drives a Basic Desire 
in each type, which ends up being what the ego 
continually strives after (Naranjo 1994; Riso and 
Fludson 1999). 

As one disidentifies from one’s personality 
through self-observation, consciously surrenders 
the type’s fear, and confronts the type’s fear and 
confronting the type’s unconscious theme of emo¬ 
tional suffering, one rises from the limited pur¬ 
view of the ego’s acquired personality and 
experiences a higher consciousness and sense of 
wholeness (Chestnut 2013). By loosening the 
ego’s defenses, fixations, and reactional habits, 
liberation occurs to the degree that one no longer 
unconsciously identifies with the ego’s personal¬ 
ity (Riso and Fludson 1999). This consists of the 
person relinquishing their deficient self-image of 
being disconnected from their Essential Self 
which originally motivated the type’s fixations 
and passions (Table 2). 

As an individual experiences higher forms of 
consciousness in one’s Enneagram journey, the 
person will experience more of their type’s 
corresponding holy ideas and virtues. Floly ideas 
of each type are the mental clarity and higher 
quality of mind that are experienced as one is 


at rest with one’s True Self. The virtue of each 
type is the antidote of each type’s passion and 
consists of emotional objectivity of the higher 
True Self that comes forward when the person is 
more present to oneself with more peace 
(Chestnut 2013; Fleuertz 2017; Palmer 1988). 


See Also 

► Archetype 

► Biblical Anthropology 

► Mental Illness and Religion 

► Psychology, Religion, and Psychotherapeutic 
Implications 
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